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The Correspondence of the Colonial Governors 0} Rhode Island, 
1723-1775. Published by the National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America in the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations. Edited by Gertrude Selwyn Kimball. 2 vols. 
Boston and New Y6rk, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902-03, — 
lix, 434; xxiii, 494 pp. 

In recent historical literature, Rhode Island has occupied a rela- 
tively important position. Richman's Rhode Island: Its Making and 
Its Meaning; Field's Rhode Island at the End of the Century; Stokes' 
Finances and Administration of Providence, and Miss Gertrude S. 
Kimball's Correspondence of the Colonial Governors of Rhode Island, 
1723-1775, the subject of this sketch, have all appeared within a year 
and a half. To this list may be added in anticipation S. S. Rider's 
Constitutional History of Rhode Island and the William Harris Papers, 
as a volume of "Collections" of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
both soon to be published. 

The two volumes edited by Miss Kimball are an encouraging sign 
of the times. Everyone must realize that there are especial reasons 
why the patriotic societies should undertake the work of historical re- 
search, since they derive a great part of their significance from the 
general interest in American history. In the past, many of the under- 
takings have been confined to the fields of antiquarian and genealogi- 
cal study. Accordingly there is occasion for rejoicing when one of 
these societies performs a work of such thorough scholarship as the 
book under reviews. 

The executive correspondence of Rhode Island, from 1723 to 1775, 
is preserved in the office of the secretary of state in eleven folio vol- 
umes. It was purposed to include in the Correspondence all of this 
series which had not been printed by Bartlett in the Colonial Records, 
together with a few letters chosen from miscellaneous sources. It is a 
matter for regret that the letters before published were not included in 
this work. There is, however, appended a chronological list of those 
printed in the Rhode Island Colonial Records. 

The introduction gives an analysis of the letters and sketches of the 
successive governors and their administrations. While the governor in 
Rhode Island was the intermediary between the king and the colony, 
his interests were with the colony. Hence his correspondence with the 
home government was confined almost exclusively to "imperial" ques- 
tions. It is just herein that the chief value of the collection lies, — 
in the light which it throws on the working of the British imperial 
policy of the eighteenth century. 
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The greater number of the letters are the correspondence which 
passed between the agents of the colony in England, Richard Partridge 
and Joseph Sherwood, and the colony officials. Trade, currency and 
imperial defence are the subjects especially under discussion. Of the 
Navigation Acts comparatively little is said except to voice some com- 
plaint from England of their infraction. The passage of the Sugar 
Act was vigorously opposed as "the levying of a subsidy upon a free 
people without their knowledge, against their consent." In his letters 
Partridge states the whole case against taxation without representation 
as clearly as it was put in the colonies a generation later. The Iron 
Act was likewise a cause of solicitude, although the event proved that 
it did not affect Rhode Island at all. When the surveyor-general of 
the customs sought to exercise his authority by the appointment of a 
searcher in the colony, the local officials refused to administer the 
oath of office. The appointment of a judge of vice-admiralty and a 
naval officer was branded as a direct violation of chartered rights. 

Perhaps nowhere is the weakness of the British imperial policy of 
the time shown more clearly than in its attempts to deal with the prob- 
lem of colonial defence. Throughout the period of the French wars 
the subject is constantly urged upon the home government by the 
colony, but lack of adequate plans, of appropriations, and of energetic 
officials combined to defeat any efficient policy. The zeal of the 
colony for its own defence is sharply contrasted with its exasperating 
indifference when the question of contributing to foreign expenditures 
arose. Particularly in King George's War were repeated appeals for 
assistance by the neighboring royal officials met with many excuses 
but with few men. In the last French war a more ready response 
may be noted. 

Like Massachusetts, Rhode Island yielded to the paper money 
temptation, but, unlike her neighbor, she failed to rise above it. The 
currency issue became a predominant one in local politics. The ru- 
mored intention of Parliament to legislate in restraint of paper money 
and the successive steps by which the measure became a law were 
faithfully reported by the agent, to the serious discomfort of the domi- 
nant party in the colony. 

The boundary controversy, which had its imperial aspect in an 
appeal to England, occupied much of the agents' attention down to its 
final settlement in 1746. Once only does purely local politics claim a 
share in these pages. This is in a few documents relating to the Ward- 
Hopkins feud just before the Revolution. 

The editorial work throughout these volumes is good. There is a 
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good analytical table of contents, but the index, though full, shows 
many signs of haste. The annotations are exceedingly well done, and 
throw light on many obscure allusions. Taken altogether, the work 
reflects much credit upon the editor and upon the society which pub- 
lishes it. 

Frank Greene Bates. 
Alfred University. 

Tne Aaron Burr Conspiracy. By Walter Flavius McCaleb, 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1903. — xix, 377 pp. 

This is the latest and most scholarly contribution to a puzzling and 
apparently much misunderstood episode of American history. Many 
of the facts here presented are drawn from original and hitherto un- 
used sources which the author discovered in the Spanish archives at 
Mexico City, the American archives at Washington, and the Spanish 
records at San Antonio. The conclusions which he reaches with re- 
gard to the nature of the conspiracy differ in important respects from 
the usual view of historians, which is based chiefly upon Burr's cor- 
respondence with Merry and Yrujo, the ministers of Great Britain 
and Spain respectively, to whom he ostensibly disclosed his willing- 
ness to serve as the instrument for effecting the separation of the dis- 
affected West from the Union. Dr. McCaleb believes that he has 
found sufficient evidence to justify the view that Burr's disclosures to 
Merry and Yrujo were designed to deceive those ministers. Burr's 
real designs, according to the author, were against the Spanish posses- 
sions in the southwest, and in order to secure funds for this under- 
taking he represented to Merry and Yrujo that disaffection was rife 
in that section and that with proper leadership it could be induced to 
separate from the Union. Believing that Great Britain and Spain 
would lend ready ears to any project which looked to the disruption 
of the Republic, Burr proposed to take the initiative in bringing 
about the secession of the West, and asked that British and Spanish 
subsidies be placed at his disposal to aid in carrying out the scheme. 
His real purpose, however, was to invade the Spanish dominions in 
the southwest. The author characterizes Burr's correspondence with 
the British and Spanish ministers as a gigantic piece of imposture, in- 
tended to hoodwink them into supplying him with funds for quite 
another purpose than the disruption of the Union. This correspon- 
dence, therefore, upon which Henry Adams and others have chiefly 
relied for proof of Burr's treasonable designs, throws no light upon the 
real nature of the conspiracy except in a negative way. The secession 



